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Testimonies of Profane Writers to the credibility of the 
New Testament. 
Extracted from Horne’s Introduction to the Holy 

Scriptures. 

(Continned from page 170.) 

(5.) The historian Airus LAmpriptvus re- 
lates, that the emperor Alexander Severus 
(who reigned from A. D. 222 to 235), had two 
private chapels, one more honorable than the 
other; and that in the former “ were the dei- 
fied emperors, and also some eminently good 
men, and among them Apollonius, and as a 
writer of bis time says, Carist, Abraham, and 
Orpheus (whom he considered as deities), and 
the images of his ancestors.” The same his- 
torian adds, that the emperor ‘wished to 
erect a temple to Christ, and to receive him 
among the gods. But he was forbidden by 
those who consulted the oracles, they having 
found that, if that was done, all men would 
become Christians, and the other temples be 
forsaken.” 

(6.) Cetsus, one of the bitterest antagonists 
of Christianity, who wrote in the latter part 
of the second century, speaks of the founder 
of the Christian religion as having lived but a 
very few years before his time, and mentions 
the principal facts of the Gospel history rela- 
tive to Jesus Christ,—declaring that be had 
copied the account from the writings of the 
evangelists. He quotes these books (as we have 
already had occasion to remark), and makes 
extracts from them as being composed by the 
disciples and companions of Jesus, and under 
the names which they now bear. He takes 
notice particularly of his incarnation; his 
being born of a virgin; his being worshipped 
by the magi; his flight into Egypt, and the 
slaughter of the infants. He speaks of Christ’s 
baptism by John, of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit in the form of a dove, and of the voice 
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here to him as the Messiah. That these mira- 
cles were really performed, he Never disputes 
or denies, but ascribes them to the magic art, 
which (he says) Christ learned in Egypt. 

(7.) Poapayry, another learned antagonist 
of Christianity, who flourished about a cen- 
tury after Celsus, has also borne evidence to 
the genuineness of the books received by the 
Christians. He not only allowed that there 
was such a person as Jesus Christ, but also 
honored him as a pious person who was con- 
veyed into heaven, as being approved by the 
gods. 

(8.) About the middle of the fourth centary 
reigned the emperor Junttan. It is a remark- 
able fact, that this very learned and inveterate 
enemy of the Christian name and faith could 
produce no counter evidence in refutation of 
the truth of the evangelical history, though 
(as we have already seen) he attests the 
genuineness and early date of the four Gos. 
pels ; and that he never attempted to deny the 
reality of Christ’s miracles. Jesus, he says, 
did nothing worthy of fame, unless any one 
can suppose that curing the lame and the 
blind, and exorcising demons in the villages 
of Bethsaida, are some of the greatest works. 
He acknowledges that Jesus had a sovereign 
power over impure spirits ; that he walked on 
the surface of the deep, and expelled demons. 
He endeavors to depreciate these wonderful 
works, but in vain. The consequence is un- 
deniable; such works are good proofs of a 
divine mission. 

(9.) Lastly, to omit the very numerous in- 
tervening testimonies that migat be adduced, 
MoHAMMED (who lived in the latter end of 
the fifth aud the former part of the sixth cen- 
tury), though he assumed the honor of deliver- 
ing to mankind a new revelation, expressly 
acknowledged the anthority of the Gospels. 
He speaks of Jesus Christ and of his mother 
by their names, and calls him the Word of 
God. He says, that he was miraculously born 
of a virgin; acknowledges the truth of his 
miracles and prophecies; and speaks of his 
death and ascension, of his apostles, of the 
unbelief of the Jews, of Zacharias the father of 
John the Baptist, and of the Baptist himself, 
describing his character in a manner perfectly 
conformable to the Gospels. 

2. Testimonies of Heathen Adversaries to the 


from heaven, declaring him to be the Son of| Lives and Characters of the first Christians. 


God ; of his being atcounted a prophet by his 
disciples ; of his toretelling who should betray 
him, as well as the circumstances of his death 
and resurrection. He allows that Christ was 
considered as a divine person by his disciples, 
who worshipped him; and notices all the 
circumstances attending the crucifixion of 
Christ, and his appearing to his disciples after- 
wards. He frequently alludes to the Holy 
Spirit, mentions God under the title of the 
Most High, and speaks collectively of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. He acknow- 
ledges the miracles wrought by Jesus Christ, 
by which he engaged great multitudes to ad- 


(1.) The first persecation of the Christians 
was raised by the emperor Nero, A. p. 65, that 
is, about thirty years after the crucifixion of 
Jesus Christ. Concerning this persecution, 
we have the testimonies of two Roman his- 
torians, Tacitus and Suetonius. 

TaciITUs was contemporary with the apos- 
tles. Relating the great fire at Rome, in the 
tenth year of Nero’s reign, he says, that the 
people imputed that calamity to the emperor, 
who (they imagined) had set fire to the city, 
that he might have the glory of rebuilding it 
more magnificently, and of calling it after his 
own name; but that Nero charged the crime 
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on the Christians, and, in order to give the 
more plausible color to this calumny, he pat 
great numbers of them to death in the most 


cruel manner. With the view of conciliating 
the people, he expended great sums in adorn- 
ing the city, he bestowed largesses on those 
who had suffered by the fire, and offered many 
expiatory sacrifices to appease the gods. Tho 
historian’s words are :—“ But neither haman 
assistance, nor the largesses of the emperor, 
nor all the atonements offered to the gods, 
availed: the infamy of that horrible transac- 
tion still adhered to him. To suppress, if 
possible, this common rumor, Nero procared 
others to be accused, and punished with ex- 
quisite tortures a race of men detested for their 
evil practices, who were commonly known by 
the name of Christians. The author of that 
sect (or name) was Christus, who in the reign 
of Tiberius was punished with death, as a 
criminal, by the procurator Pontius Pilate, 
But this pestilent superstition, though check- 
ed for a while, broke out afresh, not only in 
Judwa, where the evil first originated, but 
even in the city (of Rome), the common sink 
into which every thing filthy and abominable 
flows from all quarters of the world. At first 
those only were apprehended who confessed 
themselves of that sect; afterwards a vast 
mullitude discovered by them; all of whom 
were condemned, not so much for the crime 
of burning the city, as for their enmity to 
mankind. Their executions were so contrived 
as to expose them to derision and contempt. 
Some were covered over with the skins of wild 
beasts, that they might be torn to pieces by 
dogs ; some were crucified ; while others, hav- 
ing been daubed over with combustible ma- 
terials, were set up as lights in the night-time, 
and thus burnt to death. For these spectacles 
Nero gave his own gardens, and, at the same 
time, exhibited there the diversions of the 
circus; sometimes standing in the crowd as 
a spectator, in the habit of a charioteer, and 
at other times driving a chariot himself; until 
at length these men, though really criminal 
and deserving exemplary punishment, began 
to be commiserated, as people who were de- 
stroyed, not out of regard to the public wel- 
fare, but only to gratify the cruelty of one 
man.” 

The testimony which Suetonius bears to 
this persecution is in the following words :— 
“The Christians likewise were severely pun- 
ished,—a sort of people addicted to a new and 
mischievous superstition.” 

The preceding accounts of the persecution 
of the Christians by Nero are further con- 
firmed by Martial, the epigrammatist (who 
lived at the close of the first century), and by 
Juvenal, the satirist (who flourished during 
the reigos of Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, and 
Adrian), both of whom alluded to the Nero- 
nian persecution, and especially to the pitched 
coat in which the Christians were burnt. 

Martial has an epigram, of which the fol- 
lowing is a literal translation :—‘ You have, 
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perhaps, lately seen acted on the theatre, |its spirit also, and they shall find the esteem 
Macius, who thrust his hand into the fire: if|they seek, for the world will love its own, 


you think such a person patient, valiant, stout, 
you are a senseless dotard. For it is a mach 
greater thing, when threatened with the trouble- 
sme coat, to say, ‘I do not sacrifice,’ than to 
obey the command, ‘ Burn the hand.’” This 
troublesome coat or shirt of the Christians 
was made like a sack, of paper or coarse linen 
cloth, either besmeared with pitch, wax, or 
sulphur, and similar combustible materials, or 
dipped in them: it was then put upon the 


Bat let them remember, also, that its friend- 
ship is enmity with God.—JMary Fletcher, a 
Methodist Preacher. 





From the “American Journal of Science and Arts.” 
Forest Geography and Archwology. 
BY ASA GRAY. 

(Concluded from page 172.) a 
Besides, there are re-siftings to take into 


Christians; and, in order that they might be'the account. The Glacial period or refrigera- 


kept upright,—the better to resemble a flam- 
ing torch,—their chins were severally fastened 
to stakes fixed in the ground. 

In his first satire, Juvenal has the follow- 
ing allusion :— 

Now dare 

To glance at Tigellinus, and you glare 

In that pitch’d shirt in which such crowds expire, 

Chain’d to the bloody stake, and wrapp’d in fire. 
Or, more literally, “ Describe a great villain, 
such as was Tigellinus’’ (a corrupt minister 
under Nero), “and you shall suffer the same 
punishment with those, who stand burning in 
their own flames and smoke, their head being 
held up by a stake fixed to a chain, till they 
make a long stream” (of blood and fluid sul- 
phur) “on the ground.” 

The above-cited testimony of Tacitus, cor- 
roborated as it is by contemporary writers, 
is a very important confirmation of the evan- 
gelical history. In it the historian asserts, 
1, That Jesus Christ was put to death as a 
malefactor by Pontius Pilate, procurator un- 
der Tiberius; 2, That from Christ the people 
called Christians derived their name and sen- 
timents; 3. That this religion or superstition 
(as he terms it) had its rise in Judea, where 
it also spread, notwithstanding the ignomini- 
ous death of its founder, and the opposition 
which his followers afterwards experienced 
from the people of that country ; 4. That it 
was propagated from Judea into other parts 
of the world as far as Rome; where in the 
tenth or eleventh year of Nero, and before 
that time, the Christians were very numer- 
ous; and, 5. That the professors of this re- 
ligion were reproached and hated, and under- 
went many and grievous sufferings.* 

(To be continued.) 

I prayed for direction, and saw clearly that 
plainness of dress and behavior best became ¢ 
Christian, and proved it good for a proud heart 
to wear the plain and modest livery of God’s 
children. For when | appeared like the world 
in Babylonish garments, [ had its esteem, and 
knew not how to part with it. But when I 
showed by my appearance that I considered 
myself as a stranger and a foreigner, none can 
know (but by experience) what an influence 
it has on the whole conduct, and what a fence 
it is to keep us from sinking into the spirit of 
the world. But there is no medium,—they 
who are conformed to the maxims and cus- 
toms and fashions of the world must embrace 





* On the above-cited passage of Tacitus, Gibbon has 
the following remark :—“ T'he most sceptical criticism is 
obliged to respect the TRUTH of this extraordinary fact (the 
persecution of the Christians under Nero), and the in- 
tegrity of this celebrated passage of Tacitus. The former 
(its truth) is confirmed by the diligent and accurate Sue- 
tonius, who mentions the punishment which Nero inflicted 
upon the Christians. The latter (its integrity and genuine- 
ness) may be PROVED by the consent of the most ancient 
manuscripts ; by the inimitable character of Tacitus; by his 


reputation, which guarded his text from the interpolations of 


pious fraud ; and by the purport of his narration.” 


tion from the north, which at its inception 
forced the temperate flora into our latitude, 
at its culmination must have carried much or 
most of it quite beyond. To what extent dis- 
placed, and how far superseded by the vege- 
tation which in our day borders the ice, or 
by ice itself, it is difficult to form more than 
general conjectures—so different and conflict- 
ing are the views of geologists upon the Gla- 
cial period. But upon any, or almost any, of 
these views, it is safe to conclude that tem- 
perate vegetation, such as preceded the re- 
frigeration and has now again succeeded it, 
was either thrust out of Northern Europe and 
the Northern Atlantic States, or was reduced 
to precarious existence and diminished forms. 
[t also appears that, on our own continent at 
least, a milder climate than the present, and 
a considerable submergence of land, tran- 
siently supervened at the north, to which the 
vegetation must have sensibly responded by 
a northward movement, from which it after- 
ward receded. 

All these vicissitudes must have left their 
impress upon the actual vegetation, and par- 
ticularly upon the trees. They furnish pro- 
bable reason for the loss of American types 
sustained by Europe. 

I conceive that three things have conspired 
to this loss. First, Europe, hardly extending 
south of latitude 40°, is all within the limits 
generally assigned to severe glacial action. 
Second, its mountains trend east and west, 
from the Pyrenees to the Carpathians and the 
Caucasus beyond, near its southern border ; 
and they had glaciers of their own, which 
must have begun their operations, and poured 
down the northward flanks, while the plains 
were still covered with forest on the retreat 
from the great ice-wave coming from the 
north. Attacked both on front and rear, much 
of the forest must have perished then and 
there. Third, across the line of retreat of 
those which may have flanked the mountain 
ranges, or were stationed south of them, 
stretched the Mediterranean, an impassable 
barrier. Some hardy trees may have eked 
out their existence on the northern shore of 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic coast. 
But we doubt not, Taxodium and Sequoias, 
Magnolias and Liquidambars, and even Hick- 
ories and the like were among the missing 
Escape by the east, and rehabilitation from 
that quarter until a very late period, was ap- 


the Mediterranean to the Caspian, and thence 
to the Siberian ocean. If we accept the sup- 
position of Nordenskiéld, that anterior to the 
|Glacial period, Europe was “ bounded on the 
south by an ocean extending from the Atlantic 
lover the present deserts of Sahara and Central 
Asia to the Pacific,” all chance of these Ameri- 





can types having escaped from or re-entered 
|Europe from the south and east, is excluded. 
| Europe may thus be conceived to have been 


parently prevented by the prolongation of 





for a time somewhat in the condition in which 
Greenland is now, and, indeed to have been 
connected with Greenland in this or in earlier 
times. Such a junction, cutting off access of 
the Gulf Stream to the polar sea, would, ag 
sume think, other things remaining as they 
are, almost of itself give glaciation to Europe, 
Greenland may be referred to, by way of com. 
parison, as a country which, having under. 
gone extreme glaciation, bears the marks of 
it in the extreme poverty of its flora, and in 
the absence of the plants to which its southern 
portion, extending six degrees below the arctic 
circle, might be entitled. It ought to have 
trees, and might support them. But since 
destruction by glaciation, no way has been 
open for their return. Europe fared mach 
better, but suffered in its degree in a similar 
way. 

Turning for a moment to the American 
continent for a contrast, we find the land un- 
broken and open down to the tropic, and the 
mountains running north and south. The 
trees, when touched on the north by the on- 
coming refrigeration, had only to move their 
southern border southward, along an open 
way, as far as the exigency required; and 
there was no impediment to their due retarn. 
Then the more southern latitude of the United 
States gave great advantage over Europe. 
On the Atlantic border, proper glaciation was 
felt only in the northern part, down to about 
latitude 40°. In the interior of the country, 
owing doubtless to greater dryness and sum- 
mer heat, the limit receded greatly northward 
in the Mississippi Valley, and gave only local 
glaciers to the Rocky Mountains ; and no vol- 
canic outbreaks or violent changes of any 
kind bave here occurred since the types of 
our present vegetation came to the land. So 
our lines have been cast in pleasant places, 
and the goodly heritage of forest trees is one 
of the consequences. 

The still greater richness of Northeast Asia 
in arboreal vegetation may find explanation 
in the prevalence of particularly favorable 
conditions, both ante-glacial and recent. The 
trees of the Miocene circumpolar forest appear 
to have found there a secure home; and the 
Japanese islands, to which most of these trees 
belong, must be remarkably adapted to them. 
The sitnation of these islands—analogous to 
that of Great Britain, but with the advantage 
of lower latitude and greater sunshinc—their 
ample extent north and south, their diversi- 
fied configuration, their proximity to the great 
Pacific gulf-stream, by which a vast body of 
warm water sweeps along their accentuated 
shores, and the comparatively equable diffa- 
sion of rain throughout the year, all probably 
conspire to the preservation and development 
of an originally ample inheritance. 

The case of the Pacific forest is remarkable 
and paradoxical. It is, as we know, the sole 
refuge of the most characteristic and wide 
spread type of Miocene Conifers, the Sequoias; 
it is rich in coniferous types beyond any 
country except Japan; in its gold-bearing 
gravels are indications that it possessed, seem- 
ingly down to the very beginning of the Gla- 
cial period, Magnolias and Beeches, a true 
Chestnut, Liquidambar, Elms, and other trees, 
now wholly wanting to that side of the con- 
tinent, though common both to Japan and to 
Atlantic North America. Any attempted 
explanation of this extreme paucity of the 
usually major constituents of forest, along 
with a great development of the minor, or 
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far, and would bring us to mere conjectures. |Power which can enrich them both with out- 
Much may be attributed to late glaciation ;; ward and with spiritual blessings. 
something to the tremendous outpours of lava} There are many who.scan bear witness as 
which, immediately before the period of re-|to the reality of the guidance furnished by a 
frigeration, deeply covered a very large part; wisdom higher than that of man, to those who 
uf the forest area; much to the narrowness of |sincerely seek it, and follow its directions even 
the forest belt, to the want of summer rain, |when they lead (as is often the case), in a way 
and to the most unequal and precarious dis-|contrary to the natural inclinations. 
tribution of that of winter. Jobn Richardson relates, that when about 
Upon all these topics questions open which |\27 years old, having for a time some release 
we are not prepared to discuss. I have done |from the active religious service in which hé 
all that I could hope to do in one lecture if 1|had been engaged, he wished to settle more 
have distinctly shown that the races of trees, |closely to business. He says: ‘‘ Upon seek- 
like the races of men, have come down to us|ing unto the Lord to know what piace I 
through a pre-historic (or pre-natural historic) |might now settle in, though my great incli- 
period ; and that the explanation of the pre-|nation was for Whitby, yet it sounded as in 
sent condition is to be sought in the past, and |my ear, Bridlington, Bridlington is the place 
traced in vestiges, and remains, and survivals ;|to settle in; and in the cross, I repaired 
that for the vegetable kingdom also there is /|thither, and settled for some time, keeping a 
a veritable Archeology. little shop. and mended clocks and watches, 
_— as I had done for several years past at times. 
’ : : It was of good service my settling there, for 
Incidents and Reflections.—No. 30. the Lord Sogen to work Ssightiiy, capaci 
DIVINE GUIDANCE. amongst the young Friends, so that in a few 
The Pealmist, in referring to the superin-|years many had their mouths opened in testi- 
tending care which the Lord exercises over|mony for the Lord, and a fine spring of heav- 
his trusting children, makes this encouraging |enly ministry was in that Monthly Meeting, 
assertion: “In all thy ways acknowledge |the like I have not known in the like bounds, 
Him, and He shall direct thy steps.” This|(for it is but a small Monthly Meeting, and 
is applicable to all our movements, both in|bath been so ever since I knew it.) For 
temporal and spiritual matters. As to the|Truth did so mightily prosper, and Friends 
latter, we all admit it, and generally in some| grew so in the ministry, that it became a pro- 














































































































For “ The Friend.” 





















































ward affairs we are far more deficient in faith, |prophets.  . 

and less disposed to submit them to the Divine} When Joseph Hoag was about to settle in 
judgment and disposal; and hence we often |life, his mind was turned towards the small 
become involved in difficulties, which might |meetingin Little Nine Partners, in New York; 
have been avoided if there had been less self-|but he yielded to the suggestion that if he went 
will and self-confidence, and more of a hum-|there he would not prosper in business, and so 























coniferous, element, would take us quite too'cast up before them, relying on that Divine|shown me that I had much to suffer for my 


ble seeking to the Lord for counsel. 


took a farm in another neighborhood. For 


These thoughts are connected at the present |several years he met with much trouble, and 


time, in the mind of the writer, with the re-| 
moval of residence from one neighborhood to |length, he says, “After living through many 


another—a matter in which serious mistakes 
are sometimes made. Some years ago a valu- 
able friend lived in the compass of a country 
meeting, where he was esteemed by his friends, 
and was useful both asa citizen and as a mem- 
ber of ourreligious Society. In these respects, 
probably few in his own vicinity excelled him. 
Some family changes presented an inducement 
to move away from this sphere of usefulness, 
and he parted with his farm, and took his 
family to reside in another neighborhood. | 


little success, though he labored hard. At 
and varied trials, with an almost constant 
scene of conflict, and being permitted to get 
my mind into the quiet, I entered into deep 
searching of heart, to know the cause of all 
these troubles so continually coming upon me. 
The Lord in his own time gave me to see, that 
if I had songht to Him for direction, instead 
of listening to others’ contrivings, I might 
have been settled in Little Nine Partners for 
many years, and been in my right place, where 
the Lord’s blessing would have been upon me; 


The meeting he had left sustained a loss by|but as I had neglected his pointings therein, 
his removal, but that to which he went was|He had withheld his blessing. 


not benefitted by his coming 

This case was an illustration of what Grat- 
tan, the Irish orator meant, when he said 
that an oak at fifty ought not to be trans- 
planted. He retained the esteem of his friends 
as a worthy man, but for many years, and io 
successive removals, he did not take root in the 
different meetings and circles where he went 
Thus what ought to bave been the most use- 
ful period of his life, was comparatively 
wasted ; and he could scarcely be considered 
as having been harnessed again into religious 
service till the decline of life, when strength 
and vigor were failing. 

His example has often been remembered as 
showing the need there is to consider well, 
before leaving the field of usefulness in which 
any have been placed. 

Yet there are cases, where the way clearly 
opens for change, and where it is plainly the 
duty of individuals to follow on in the way 


“ Having striven so long that I had neither 
money nor friends to help me, it now appeared 
clear that if | would give up and go into the 
new country, I would then be blessed. It so 
settled on my mind that I told it to my wife, 
and opened my prospect to my own and my 
wife’s relatives. Keeping steadily to the pros- 


.|pect, it brought my wife under deep concern. 


It was not long before she told me, that she 
saw clearly there was a good farm for us in 
that country, and was willing to go with me, 
ever after remaining steady in the prospect ; 
and I now believe we are on the, very spot 
presented to her view. When | opened it to 
my friends for their consent, they utterly de- 
nied me any liberty to move. 
tion they kept me for more than two years, 
which did not jostle or move me, feeling easy 
as having done all on my part, without feel- 
ing hard towards my friends; fully believing 
they would have to give it up. The Lord had 














In this situa- 
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own neglect, so that | dared not murmur.” 

After a time, the way opened for them to 
move, and they settled in Vermont, where 
they witnessed a prosperous change, and soon 
became comfortably established. 


Ostriches on a Cape Farm. 

Not long ago one of the most trustworthy 
of the herds, an old Bushman named Moos, 
was wandering one day after some of his 
charges. Their talents are in general limited ; 
to track the spoor of a creature over the hard- 
est soil, where no apparent mark has been left, 
and to run unweariedly so as even to tire out 
a horse, pretty nearly exhausts the sum of 
them. But Moos Julies was more intelligent 
than some of his countrymen. The wild os- 
triches are becoming rare and he was greatly 
delighted to come upon a nest scratched in 
the sand with 16 great eggs in it, well within 
the boundary of his master’s property. And 
here that slur on the moral character of the 
ostrich must be protested against as a base 
calumny, time-honored though it be. So far 
from leaving their eggs to chance and the sun 
to hatch, they are particularly careful parents, 
the father and mother birds taking it in turn 
to sit for six or eight hours at atime. Ina 
tame state they are as regular as clock-work 
in relieving each other, and the herders declare 
that they followed the farm-bell to a minute. 
The incubation is very long, and lasts 60 days, 


degree attempt to-act upon it; but in our out- a that Bridlington was become a school of|during which they are exemplary in their at- 


tentions to the eggs. If they are away fora 
short time seeking food, which, when they 
are wild, must sometimes be very far afield, 
it is true that they scatter sand and dust over 
the nest to keep it warm; but sit they must, 
and sit they do, or there can be no progeny. 
Moos made haste home with his welcome 
news-—-it was Christmas day, and, therefore, 
the height of summer in that Southern lati- 
tude—and as soon as he reported that the 
little birds were hatching, a wagon filled with 
straw, drawn by four horses, was sent to fetch 
them up. Meantime, however, the mother 
had taken fright at being watched, and carried 
off her family into the serub, so that when the 
party arrived there was nothing to be seen 
but two addled eggs kicked out of the nest 
and one still unhatched within it. The in- 
mate was pecking feebly at the shell, but, de- 
prived of the necessary warmth, it could not 
make its way out of prison. The master 
flung his coat and those of his men hurriedly 
round the egg, while they all followed on the 
track of the escaping birds’. They were soon 
caught up, for the little ones, only just out of 
the shell, could not run fast ; they looked like 
balls of yellow-brown fluff, the legs and neck 
much shorter in proportion than in more ad- 
vanced life, and with a little dainty manner 
of holding themselves very pretty and amus- 
ing. The poor mother defended them gal- 
lantly, but in vain; she looked so piteous, 
however, with her beautiful, large, liquid, 
tender eyes, which have long lashes on them, 
and are very human, that the tender-hearted 
master’s conscience was sore at his own cruel- 
ty, and the next time he took an ostrich’s 
nest he left two of the children to the parent 
bird. He was sorry afterward for his gener- 
osity, for they were never seen again, and he 
believed were devoured by the civet cats; 
besides which, after a fortnight or so, the 
young are turned off by the parents to shift 
for themselves. When the party returned to 
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the nest, they found that the small laggard 
had got out of his shell, looking rather woe- 
begone, cramped, and high-shouldered, but 
still all alive and right. The fourteen precious 
little captives were brought safely up to the 
farm, where they were fed with chopped 
lucerne, bran, carrots, and the pounded shells 
of the addled eggs, which are considered ex- 
cellent food for them. Later in life they re- 
quire bits of bone, and unlimited pebbles 
which, indeed, are necessary to assist the 
gizzard in grinding down the food of all 
grain devouring birds, and may be found in 
the stomachs of fowls, turkeys, &c. It is only 
when the hard shell of the barley, wheat, &c., 
is thus bruised and crushed that the gastric 
juice can act upon the mealy matter within ; 
and it is a proof of the weakness, not the 
strength, of the digestion of the ostrich, that 
it thus requires assistance. At first they kept 
each other warm by huddling close together 
under a shed, where they were put at night 
for shelter, as they are tender little things. 
They became very tame, especially with the 
women on the place, and would always come 
to them. Men they did not like, perhaps 
because the boys of the farm, (black and white 
are all alike in such matters,) bad tormented 
them. For about a year they stalked about, 
never straying far, but going where they 
pleased, getting their own living for the chief 
part, but coming in two or three times a day 
for a little barley — Good Words. 


Selected. 
THE LAST WALK IN AUTUMN. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


I. 


O’er the bare woods, whose outstretched hands 
Plead with the leaden heavens in vain, 
I see, beyond the valley lands, 
The sea’s long level dim with rain. 
Around me all things, stark and dumb, 
Seem praying for the snows to coffie, 
And, for the summer bloom and greenness gone, 
With winter’s sunset lights and dazzling morn atone. 


II. 
Along the river’s summer walk, 
The withered tufts of asters nod ; 
And trembles on its arid stalk 
The hoar plume of the golden-red. 
And on a ground of sombre fir, 
And azure-studded juniper, 
The silver bicch its buds of purple shows, 
And scar!si berries tell where bloomed the sweet wild- 
rose ! 


II. 
With mingled sound of horns and bells, 
A far-heard clang, the wild geese fly, 
Storm-sent, from Arctic moors and fells 
Like a great arrow through the sky 
Two dusky lines converged in one, 
Chasing the southward-flying sun ; 
While the brave snow-bird and the hardy jay 
Call to them from the pines, as if to bid them stay. 


IV. 
I passed this way a year ago: 
The wind blew south ; the noon of day 
Was warm as June’s; and save that snow 
Flecked the low mcuntains far away, 
And that the vernal-seeming breeze 
Mocked faded grass and leafless trees, 
I might have dreamed of summer as I lay, 
Watching the fallen leaves with the soft wind at play. 


v. 
Since then, the winter blasts have piled 
The white pagodas of the snow 
On these rough slopes, and, strong and wild, 
Yon river, in its overflow 
Of spring-time rain and sun, set free, 
Crashed with its ices to the sea; 
And over these gray fields, then green and gold, 
The summer corn has waved, the thunder’s organ rolled. 
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VI. 
Rich gift of God! A year of time! 
What pomp of rise and shut of day, 
What hues wherewith our Northern clime 
Makes autumn’s dropping woodlands gay, 
What airs outblown from ferny dells, 
And clover-bloom and sweet-brier smells, 
| What songs of brooks and birds, what fruits and flowers, 
Green woods and moonlit snows; have in its round 
been ours! 
VII. 
I know not how in other lands, 
The changing seasons come and go; 
* What splendors fall on Syrian sands, 
What purple lights on Alpine snow! 
Nor how the pomp of sunrise waits 
On Venice at her watery gates; 
A dream alone to me is Arno’s vale, 
And the Alhambra’s halls are but a traveller’s tale. 


viii. 
Yet, on life’s current, he who drifts 
Is one with him who rows or sails; 
And he who wanders widest lifts 
No more of beauty’s jealous veils 
Than he who from his doorway sees 
The miracle of flowers and trees, 
Feels the warm Orient in the noonday air, 
And from cloud minarets hears the sunset call to prayer ! 


Z. 
The eye may well be glad, that looks 
Where Pharpar’s fountains rise and fall ; 
But he who sees his native brooks 
Laugh in the sun, has seen them all. 
The marble palaces of Ind 
Rise round him in the snow and wind; 
From his lone sweetbrier Persian Hafir smiles, 
And Rome’s cathedral awe is in his woodland aisles. 


x. 
And thus it is my fancy blends 
The near at hand and far and rare; 
And while the same horizon bends 
Above the silver-sprinkled hair 
Which flashed the light of morning skies 
On childhood’s wonder-lifted eyes, 
Within its round of sea and sky and field, 
Earth wheels with all her zones, the Kosmos stands 
revealed. 





XVII. 
What greetings smile, what farewells wave, 
What loved ones enter and depart! 
The good the beautiful, the brave, 
The Heaven-lent treasures of the heart ! 
How conscious seems the frozen sod 
And beechen slope whereon they trod ! 
The oak-leaves rustle, and the dry grass bends 
Beneath the shadowy feet of lost or absent friends. 
XVII. 
Then ask not why to these bleak hills 
I cling, as clings the tufted moss, 
To bear the winter’s lingering chills, 
The mocking spring’s perpetual loss. 
I dream of lands where summer smiles, 
And soft winds blow from spicy isles, 
But scarce could Ceylon’s breath of flowers be sweet, 
Could I not feel thy soil, New England, at my feet! 
XIX. 
At times I long for gentler skies, 
And bathe in dreams of softer air, 
But homesick tears would fill the eyes 
That saw the Cross without the Bear. 
The pine must whisper to the palm, 
The north-wind break the tropic calm ; 
And with the dreamy languor of the Line 
The North’s keen virtue blend, and strength to beauty 
join. 
EX. 
Better to stem with heart and hand 
The roaring tide of life, than lie, 
Unmindful, on its flowery strand, 
Of God’s occasions drifting by! 
Better with naked nerve to bear 
The needles of this goading air, 
Than, in the lap of sensual ease, forego 
The godlike power to do, the godlike aim to know. 
XXI. 
Home of my heart, to me more fair 
Than gay Versailles or Windsor’s hall, 
The painted, shingly town-house where 
The freeman’s vote for freedom falls ! 
The simple roof where prayer is made, 
Than gothic groin and colonnade : 
The living temple of the heart of man, 
Than Rome’s sky-mocking vault, or many-spired Milan! ' 


XXIT. 
More dear thy equal village schools, 
Where rich and poor the Bible read, 
Than classic halls where Priestcraft rules, 
And Learning wears the chains of Creed ; 
Thy glad Thanksgiving, gathering in 
The scattered sheaves of home and kin, 
Than the mad license following Lenten pains 
Or holiday of slaves who laugh and dance in chains, 


XXIII. 
And sweet homes nestle in these dales, 
And perch along these wooded swells; 
And, blest beyond Arcadian vales, 
They hear the sound of Sabbath béils! 
Here dwells no perfect man sublime, 
Nor woman winged before her time, 
But with the faults and follies of the race, 
Old home-bred virtues hold their not unhonored place, 


XXIV. 
Here manhood struggles for the sake 
Of mother, sister, daughter, wife, 
The graces and the loves which make 
The music of the march of life; 
And woman, in her daily round 
Of duty, walks on holy ground. 
No unpaid menial tills the soil, nor here 
Is the bad lesson learned at human rights to sneer. 
XXV. 
Then let the icy north-wind blow 
The trumpets of the coming storm, 
To arrowy sleet and blinding snow, 
Yon slanting lines of rain transform. 
Young hearts shall hail the drifted cold, 
As gayly as I did of old; 
And I who watch them through the frosty pane, 
Unenvious, live in them my boyhood o’er again. 
XXVI. 
And I will trust that He who heeds 
The life that hides in mead and wold, 
Who hangs yon alder’s crimson beads, 
And stains these mosses green and gold, 
Will still, as He hath done, incline 
His gracious care to me and mine; 
Grant what we ask aright, from wrong debar, 
And, as the earth grows dark, make brighter every 
star ! 
XXVII. 
I have not seen, I may not see, 
My hopes for man take form in fact, 
But God will give the victory 
In due time; in that faith I act, 
And he who sees the future sure, 
The bafiling present may endure, 
And bless, meanwhile, the unseen Hand that leads 
The heart’s desires beyond the halting step of deeds. 
XXVIII. 
And thou, my song, I send thee forth, 
Where harsher songs of mine have flown ; 
Go, find a place at home and hearth 
Where’er thy singer’s name is known; 
Revive for him the kindly thought 
Of friends ; and they who love him not, 
Touched by some strain of thine, perchance may take 
The hand he proffers all, and thank him for thy sake. 


—————s7.e—_ 


His Loving Kindness is better than Life.—I 
called the other day on a dear friend whom I 
had not seen since she was the gayest, bright- 
est, liveliest girl in the whole village circle of 
my old home. Three years ago she was 
thrown from a horse and injured her spine; 
and she has been a hopeless invalid ever since. 
[ found her reclining in a great arm-chair, 
propped up with pillows, her face as white as 
the pure white linen on which it lay, the 
girlish beauty of rosy health gone, but a new 
and more sacred beauty transfiguring the coun- 
tenance. In the course of our conversation, 
I spoke sympathetically of the bitter sorrow 
it must be to her, as I knew her, lithe, full of 
activity, rejoicing in her health and strength, 
to be thus imprisoned, bound hand and foot, 
and made dependent on others for even the 
power to change her position. ‘It was very, 
very bard at first,” she replied. “ But one 
day, two years ago—I shall never forget the 
day or the hour—as I was looking listlessly 
over my Bible, my eye lighted on the promise, 
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‘His loving kindness is better than life.’ That 
one text has been my Bible ever since. It is 
true. His loving kindness is better than life. 
The life has gone. Iam here as one entombed. 
Bat brighfer than the sunshine, more fragrant | 
than the flowers, dearer than. the dear friends 
who so kindly give their lives to me in daily 
and hourly service, is his loving kindness. I 
never knew it before as I know it now, and 
Ido not believe that there is a happier girl 
in Farmingville than I am to-day.” As I 
looked into her bright eyes and radiant face, 
—a face that shone with a heavenly light, 
like that of Stephen, I could well believe her. 
She had learned in the school of suffering the 
vital value of a single text; but it was well 
worth all that it cost.—American Rural Home. 


_ For “The Friend.” 
Accounts from the Freedmen. 

The following letters speak for themselves, 
and we can but think will appeal to the hearts 
of all. Any contribution of money may be 
sentto Richard Cadbury, Treasurer of Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Association, No. 1088S. Fourth St., 
Philadelphia; or clothing to the Society’s 
rooms, No. 116 N. Fourth St. 


Danville, Va., 1st mo. 7th, 1879. 

Dear Friend:—Thine of 4th inst. is re- 
ceived, and read with much pleasure. The 
announcement of clothing, material and the 
like, forthcoming, gives us much joy. Such 
things are now needed if ever, while this 
arctic wave holds many a poor sufferer in its 
icy grasp. a ™ 2 = 

One woman with six children and little bed 
cover, suid she put them all in one bed that 
they might he'p keep one another warm. In 
one tenement, with plenty of cracks that a 
man could put bis hand through, and no 
warmer inside than out, I found a mother 
and four small children, (two twins) all bare- 
footed, their bodies only partly covered with 
their cotton clothing. They were cuddling 
over a few coals, but had nothing worth the 
name of fire, and no way of getting any. The 
mother said they were very hungry and had 
no bread. Several other families in much the 
same condition were found; some without 
bread, some without wood, scanty clothing 
and bed cover, and some ‘nearly destitute of 
all. We would be glad of something for boys, 
who are too ragged and uncomfortable in cold 
weather to come to school, and are kept at 
home in consequence. If a few bolts of cheap- 
est cloth were purchased, suitable for pants 
and jackets, they would be very acceptable, 
and the mother and other female relatives or 
friends would gladly make it up for the lads. 
A few second-hand garments for old men and 
women would be of inestimable value in the 
eyes of some such. 

Notwithstanding theintense cold, the school 
is getting to be quite large again, the teachers 
having each about sixty pupils on the average. 
More will come out so soon as the cold breaks. 
Utterly impossible bas it been to keep them 
comfortable with all the fires we could crowd 
on in our rickety open house. I do wish we 
had a good, neat, comfortable building, so 
much. Is there no way for it? Three or 
four thousand dollars would purchase the 
ground and rebuild the house in a neat, sub- 
stantial manner. If I was to make a bequest 
or donation for any benevolent purpose, it 
would be for this, for it seems to me the 
world almost might be challenged to show 
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where the same amount of money could do 
more good. ° ” - 

We have been the pioneers. Educated 
young men and women, who have radiated 
from our schools planting a higher standard 
of virtue, learning and social order in differ- 
ent parts of the country, have fully attested 
the value of our work, and the importance of 
a permanent institution of learning in this 
place. May this subject commend itself pray- 
erfully to those who have long had the inter- 
est of the poor ex-bondman at heart, and to 
those who have been blessed with a liberal 
share of the Lord’s bounty. 

Thy sincere friend, 
ArreD H. Jones. 


Louise S. Dorr, writing from Raleigh, North 
Carolina, says: “ Everything is frozen up here 
that is susceptible of freezing. I can but think 
of the poor. How are they to live if this 
weather should last? One colored woman 
did freeze to death one of the cold days last 
week. I have been speaking to M. Goines 
about the poverty of the people this morning. 
and he says there are a great many cbildren 
barefoot and destitute of clothing, who would 
be in school if they had decent garments to 
cover themselves. When I think of these 
people I can only inquire, ‘Lord, how long?’ 

“Our daily paper this morning says: ‘The 
recent cold weather has caused much suffer- 
ing and a great many deaths.” * * 


Under date of Ist mo. 11th, Alfred H. 
Jones again writes: 

“Whilst this cold weather continues we 
shall use all diligence in the proper disposi- 
tion of the things sent. Some will be for- 
warded to other places. Daily new cases of 
alarming poverty come to onr notice. This 
morning with the thermometer at 12 degrees 
below freezing, I called at a miserable shanty, 
where a woman was sick in bed, with her lit- 
tle boy by her side. There was not a spark 
of fire, or wood to make any of, nor an eata- 
ble thing in the house for either of them. 
Without help, starvation and death could not 
be faraway. Wood, blankets and provision 
were all furnished promptly, and their condi- 
tion somewhat ameliorated for the present.’’ 

By letters received from other points, the 
same distress exists from the unprecedented 
cold, and the little preparation for such an 
unexpected winter in the southern country. 
The need of shoes and clothing exists every- 
where in order to enable our schools to re- 
main full. The Freedmen’s Board have been 
obliged to divert a part of their funds con- 
tributed for educational purposes, to the re- 
lief of the sufferings of the people. The needs 
of the association for both purposes are so 
great, they are obliged to make a strong ap- 
peal to Friends for help. 

Ettiston P. Morris, 

President of Friends’ Freedmen’s Board 


For “ The Friend ” 
Of Faith. 

Exhortations and invitations to Faith 
abound everywhere in the Bible. They are 
strewed through its pages like the flowers of 
spring over the teeming earth. Exhortations 
and invitations to Faith mean that it is a 
privilege for us to enter into it to be lifted up 
and strengthened by it. Does God say “ Have 
Faith,” and not mean aos to have it? Yea, 
does He not upbraid us for not having it!) 
Why are we then sodwarfish? I have learned | 


a lesson this morning. It is delivered to us 
by the Apostle James, “If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask it of God, who giveth to 
all men liberally, and*upbraideth not. But let 
him ask in Faith, nothing wavering—for let 
not that man think tbat he shall obtain any 
thing of the Lord.” 

Every man ought to sce to it in the first 

lace, that he is sincere, earnest and diligent 
in seeking the Lord, in striving to enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven. The Lord must help 
him to do this. Dost thou see this much of 
the Divine Hand working in thee? Happy 
art thou. ’Tis the smoking flax. Retire in- 
ward to it. Dwell with it. Be prayerful in 
pursuit of it. The Lord will then increase 
thee more and more. We may see by this 
that Faith is of the operation of God. Man 
is to receive it—man is to exercise it. Faith 
may then be said to have a double ownership; 
God, the Author of it, and his creature, man, 
the receiver of it. 

To the exercise, therefore, my brother, of 
Faith! Be no longerempty of good. Awake 
to thy condition. Lay hold of eternal Life. 

J. 


For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts and Feelings. 
WORK FOR CHRIST. 

Admitting the truism, that the first great 
lesson in the school of Christ is submission to 
Him and obedience to his will, cost what it 
may, we are brought to the practical recogni- 
tion of very many deelarations of Holy Scrip- 
ture like these :—‘“‘The government shall be 
upon his (Christ’s) shoulders.” “In all thy 
ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct 
tby paths.” As also that of the Saviour him- 
self: “ Without me ye can do nothing.” 

Disregarding these solemnly imposed max- 
ims, whatever ostensibly religious work we 
set about, how prone and likely we are to run 
into self-activity and other fruits of the wild 
olive tree, with the impression, perhaps, at 
the same time, that we are doing God service, 
when, in truth, we are but sowing to the flesh, 
and compassing ourselves with sparks of our 
own kindling, the end of which is to lie down 
in sorrow. How many, it is to be feared, 
especially in such a day of outwardness as 
this, have made shipwreck of faith and a good 
conscience by this apt stratagem of the enemy, 
who cares not how he misleads or beguiles, if 
he can but divert from a true-hearted allegi- 
ance, a submission and obedience with a sin- 
gle eye to Christ our King, which He, as the 
Captain of our salvation claims; without 
whom we are powerless in the great work of 
redemption. How true it is that we cannot 
elect our own way of being good or of doing 
good, lest the wisdom of self be exalted, in- 
stead of the power and kingdom of Christ. 

lf the Saviour, to whom is given all power 
in heaven and in earth, is wholly competent 
to carry on and perfect his own work in us, 
when we, through the admission of Him into 
the heart, and the humbling purifying bap- 
tisms of his spirit, are brought into a state of 
passive obedience to his will; if it is He who 
then worketl? in us both to will and to do of 
his own good pleasure ; if his grace now, as 
when the apostle wrote, “is sufficient’”’ for us 
in every strait, peril, circumstance or tribula- 
tion, which may arise, then is not the conclu- 
sion self-evident and incontrovertible, that the 
work of Christ, in the first place, is a giving 
up of ourselves to, and a following of Him as 
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dear children? Is it not allowing the gov-|the want of a sufficient supply of manure. !rats and mice which have been imported with 


ernment of ourselves to be upon the shoulders 
of Him, the wonderful Counsellor and sure 
Guide into all truth ? Hef¥ein, we believe, lies 
the indispensable pupilage and preparation for 
service in the church of Christ. Yea, it is 
these that, taking his yoke upon them, learn 
of Him lowliness and meekness; and experi- 
ence the discipline of the cross to be made 
easy and its burden light, because of their 
obedient heart and willing spirit. 
that are enabled to become strong in the Lord 
and in the power of his might. It is these 
who, planted in the likeness of his death, be- 
cause of steadfastly ‘‘ holding the Head, from 
which all the body by joints and bands hav- 
ing nourishment ministered, and knit together, 
increaseth with the increase of God,’ shall 
experience a being raised in the likeness of his 
resurrection. For there must of necessity be 
a death unto sin, before there can be a life 
unto righteousness. 

Would that we might examine in the light 
of the Lord, freely dispensed to every one, 
how it is with us; and whether we have been 
caught in this subtle snare of the great enemy. 
Whether we have in our own unmortified or 
unsubjected will and wisdom, set about the 
erection of any Babel of good works? Whether 
we have, with unsanctified hands, essayed 
to steady the tottering ark as did Uzzah? 
Whether we are guilty of sacrificing before 
the prophet Samuel came, or power from on 
high has been given, as in the case of king 
Saul? Or whether in the prosecution of any 
other professedly religious engagement we 
have been careful, before entering upon it, to 
submit ourselves to the Lord in living obedi- 
ence; saying, “If Thy presence go not with 
me, carry (me) not up hence.’”’ As this ten- 
der, teachable, dependent spirit prevails, as 
the primary concern is to be brought to and 
taught at the feet of the crucified, yet risen 
and glorified Emmanuel, as the one thing 
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Arrowroot was at one time a principal article 
of export ; but the quantity produced has been 
steadily decreasing of late years. What is 
made is certainly excellent, and fetches a 
higher price than the West Indian, which is 
driving it out of the market. The crop how. 
ever is a troublesome one, the labor connected 
with it extending about a year, and the Ber- 
mudians find the culture of the potato, which 
lies only about one hundred days in the ground, 
gives much less trouble, and commands a cer- 
tain and speedy market in America, a more 
profitable speculation. Indian corn is greatly 
used as an article of food, but it is imported 
from America. Cassava is common in the 
gardens and thrives well. All the Kuropean 
vegetables grow in Bermudas, and, with care, 
seem to come to considerable perfection. It 
is singular that seed potatoes, and garden- 
seeds of all kinds, including those of the onion 
and tomato, are imported every year, usually 
from America or Madeira. It is generally 
understood that seed grown on the islands 
will yield a deteriorated crop. 

Some years ago Bermudas was famous for 
its oranges; several of the best varieties were 
cultivated in gardens, and the fruit arrived at 
wonderful perfection; while the lemon, the 
lime, and the bitter orange sprung up every- 
where, so that the country lanes and bedge- 
rows were redolent of the delicious perfume 
of orange blossoms, and the fruit fell off, and 
rotted on the ground. About the year 1854, 
a minute insect, of the family coccida, ap- 
peared on the orange trees, and multiplied 
greatly. The leaves, covered with scales and 
glutinous with a viscid excretion from the 
animal, became yellow and fell off, the fruit 





foreign produce. Only about half a dozen 
land birds breed on the islands, and all of 
these are common North American species; 
probably the most abundant are the Ameri- 
can crow, and a pretty little ground dove, 
Many American birds are annual visiters, 
Only one reptile is known, a lizard common 
in Carolina. 

It is pleasant to ride of an evening along 
the green roads in Bermudas. The exotie 
character of the vegetation is not obtrusive, 
The palmetto is the only indigenous palm, 
The cabbage palm, the date palm, the cocoa- 
nut, and the grugra palm have been intro. 
duced and grow well; but they do not ripen 
their fruit. The bananas around the cottages 
look tropical, and so do the stars of scarlet 
tracts of Poinsettia, and the stars of crimson 
flowers of Erythrina; but the tar more gen- 
eral tamarisks and oleanders are familiar. 
An exotic cast is given to the undergrowth 
by the prickly pear, the Mexican yellow 
poppy, the scarlet sage, and the wild ipecacu- 
anha; but nettles, chickweed, sow-thistles, 
clovers, and other cosmopolitan weeds, hold 
their accustomed place. 





Alexander of Russia. 

During Stephen Grellet’s sojourn in Peters. 
burg, Prince Alexander Galitzin related some 
interesting particulars respecting the Emperor 

|Alexander; among others, the peculiar cir- 
|cumstances attending the renewing of those 
| religious impressions that of latter years have 
been of an abiding nature with him. When 
the information was received at Petersburg 
that the armies of Napoleon had entered 
| Moscow, a general panic came upon the in- 


dropped before ripening, and finally many of| habitants, and they packed up their valuables 
the trees died. Bermudas has never recovered |to take their flight into some more secure 
from this plague, and now there is scarcely |place; for they expected the French would 
an orange grown on the islands. The wild|soon march for that city. The emperor was 
lemons and limes still flourish, but the culti-| preparing to go with the body of troops col- 


necdful, He will to these impart grace, know- 
ledge, and comfort sufficient for all their need, 
The place for them to labor, the niche they 


vated varieties have disappeared from the 
gardens. 

Fruit isby no means abundant. The smaller 
are to fill, the work they are to do, will be) English fruits, gooseberry, raspberry, currant, 
duly shown unto them by the Good Shepherd ; | &c., run to wood and do not bear. Strawber- 
and such labor, proceeding from Him, the root ries fruit fairly. Bananas are generally culti- 
and ground of Truth, and Vine of life, it is de-; vated, and are good. There are some fine 
clared, shall not be barren nor unfruitful ; but|trees of the avocado pear, which bear abun- 
shall prosper whereunto it is sent. dantly. The mango has been introduced into 

As this is the case, the Lord omnipotent/some gardens, but the crop cannot be de- 
will more and more water and bless his heri-| pended upon. 
tage; will yet have mercy upon Zion; and| The climate of Bermudas is very genial ; 
will cause his servants to take pleasure in her|the mean annual temperature is about 69° 
stones, and to favor the dust thereof. He will|Fahr., while that of Madeira, in almost ex- 
again build her waste places; make her wil-|actly the same latitude, is 64° Fahr. The 
derness as Eden, her desert as the garden of|temperature of the coldest month (62° Fahr.) 
the Lord, to the exceeding joy and rejoicing|is, however, somewhat lower at Bermudas 
of those who now mourn over her desolations.|than at Madeira, while that of the warmest 

ili Acinic month is considerably higher, (72° to 80°). 
The greater summer-heat, telling upon the 





For “The Friend.” 

The Bermuda Islands, 
(Concluded from page 174.) plants, gives the flora of Bermudas a more 
There is little live stock on the islands.|tropical character than that of Madeira, and 
Cattle and sheep do not thrive well, probably |this is undoubtedly increased by the cireum- 
mainly owing to the want of a plentiful sup-|stance, that while the vegetation of Madeira, 
ply of good water. Butcher’s meat is almost|and the other “ Atlantic islands,” the Azores, 
all imported from America. Hrses are not|and the Canaries, appears to be to a great de- 
very numerous, and only tolerably good. The} gree an extension of that of Southern Europe, 
principal crops raised are potatoes, tomatoes,|that of Bermudas, if we except a large num- 
and onions for the New York market. They|ber of introduced plants, is in the main de- 


are of the very bést quality, but they are|rived from the West Indies and the South of 


raised in comparatively small quantity, owing| North America. 
partly to the scarcity of labor, and partly to| The fauna of Bermudas is singularly poor. 


the unequal distribution of the fertile soil, and!There are no wild mammals excepting the 


flowering and the ripening of the seeds of 


\lected there to oppose them. Prince Alexan- 
der Galitzin had at that time many men em- 
| ployed in repairing his palace, which he con- 
\tinued calmly to go on with, whilst so many 
others were panic-stricken. Some envious 
persons told the emperor what he was doing, 
and that he must be a traitor. He went to 
the Prince, and queried, “ Galitzin, what are 
you doing? What means all this: every 
one prepares to flee, and you are building?’ 
“Oh,” said the Prince, “I am here in as sure 
a place of safety as any I could flee to; the 
| Lord is my defence, in him I trust.” “ Whence 
have you such confidence?” replied the Em- 
peror, “ who assures you of it?” “I feel it in 
my heart,” answered the Prince, “and it is 
also stated in this Divinely inspired volume” 
—holding forth the Bible to the Emperor. 
By some inadvertent motion of the hand, the 
Bible fell upon the floor—open. ‘ Well, per- 
mit me,” said the Prince, “‘ to read to you in 
that very place on which the Bible lies open 
before us.’ It was the ninety-first Psalm; on 
hearing which, the Emperor stood for awhile 
like a man astonished. The army, during 
that time, was marching out of the city. It 
is the usual practice on such occasions, or 
when the Emperor is to be absent for a length 
of time, that the last place he leaves is their 
greatchurch. He repaired there ; the portion 
of Scripture read on the occasion was again 
the 91st Psalm. The Emperor sent for the 
priest, and queried, ‘Who told you to make 
choice of that particular passage of Scripture, 








this day?” He replied, “that nobody had 
done it, but that he had desired in prayer that 
the Lord would direct bim to the particular 
portion of the inspired volume he should read, 
to encourage the Emperor, and that he appre- 
hended that Psalm was the word of the Lord 
to him.” ‘The Emperor proceeded some dis- 
tance on his way; and late in the evening he 
felt his mind under great seriousness, and de- 
sired that the Bible should be read to him. 
When the person who came in for that pur- 
pose began, he also read the 91st Psalm. The 
Emperor, interrupting him, queried, ‘* who 
told you to read this—has Galitzin told you ?” 
He replied that he had not seen the Prince, 
nor had any one told him what to read; but 
that on being told he was sent for to read to 
the Emperor from the Bible, he had desired 
that the Lord would direct him to what was 
most appropriate for the occasion, and ae. 
cordingly he had selected this portion of Serip- 
ture. ‘I'he Emperor felt astonished at this, 
and paid the greater attention to what was 
read, believing that this must be of the Lord’s 
ordering ; he was therefore very solemnly and 
tenderly impressed, and from that time he 
concluded, morning and evening, to read 
privately a chapter in the Bible. 


ee 


An Ant Battle. 

Ona sultry afternoon, the first day of July, 
I was lazily sauntering in the grove, when, on 
looking down, I found, to my surprise, that I 
was in the midst of-a battlefield. A powerful 
army of red ants had invaded the dominions 
of the black colony which, for three years past, 
I had a kind of supervision over. 1 had often 
brought plants covered with aphides—the im- 
mortal Linnzus called these aphides the ants’ 
cows—and stuck the plants into the earth 
around their dwelling, and had given them 
sugar, and had driven and carried toads from 
their nests which were devouring them. In 
short, [ had become very much interested in 
and quite attached to this colony, but I was 
powerless to aid them now. I could only look 
on in wonder and astonishment. 

A yard or more around the foot of the tree 
the battle was raging, and no place for the 
sole of my foot without crushing the combat- 
ants. I found in every instance a red ant pit- 
ted against a black ; sometimes two red ones 
against one black, in which case the black was 
soon dispatched. For three hours I watched 


the conflict; all around me the combatants| 


locked in close embrace, rolling and tumbling 
about, never separating until one was killed, 
and often the dead victim had fastened with 


so firma hold on his adversary that it was! They carry a larva or pupa carefully and drop} 


with the utmost difficulty he could free him- 
self from his death-grip. 

The sun went down, and the gathering 
darkness compelled me to leave my post of 
observation, but, as long as 1 could see, the 
conflict was as fierce as when I first beheld 
it. I now picked up several of the warriors, 
but so intent were they in their terrible strug- 
gle that my handling did not divert them in 
the least. I carried several pairs into the 
house, placed them under a large oval glass 
(the cover of a fernery), on a marble-topped 
table, and watched the conflict. 

I found I bad ten black and ten red war- 
riors not engaged ina general melee, bat each 
intent upon killing his own adversary. It 
was fully an hour before the first warrior was 
killed—a red has at last despatched his black 
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antagonist, and not satisfied with killing him, 
he tears his legs from his bedy and severs his 
antenne, After convincing himself that be 
is really dead, he looks around at the other 
warriors which are still closely locked in their 
dreadful embrace, and now he hurries from 
one couple to another, as if to see where his 
services are most needed. He finds a couple 
whose struggles are nearly over—a black is 
fastened with a death-grip to his adversary’s 
foreleg. The red hero soon severs the head 
from the black soldier, and leaves it hanging 
to the leg of hisdying comrade. He now goes 
to another couple who are still fiercely con- 
tending; he seizes the black, and now all 
three roll and tumble about together ; but the 
black is soon killed, and as in the other case, 
his mandibles are locked on his adversary’s 
leg. But this time our hero does not sever 
the head from the black soldier, but leaves 
his comrade to free himself as best he can, 
while he goes to the assistance of a third less 
fortunate brother, where the black seem to 
have the better of his antagonist. Here a 
long struggle ensues, and, now another red 
soldier has dispatched his opponent, and he 
comes to the struggling three, moves about 
them in an excited manner, with his mandi- 
bles stretched wide apart, waiting his oppor- 
tunity to fasten them on the black ; he finds 
his chance, seizes him between the thorax and 
abdomen, and severs the body in two; but the 
dying black does not relax his held of the first 
antagonist, and they die together. 

1 now leave the fierce combatants for the 
night. In the morning I find that every 
black is killed, and four red soldiers are dead, 
and two others cannot sarvive. The legs and 
antenne and mutilated bodies of the dead 
warriors are strewn about, every fragment 
showing conspicuously on the white marble. 
Out of the twenty, fourteen are dead and two 
'nearly lifeless—only four have survived. I 
put some drops of water and moistened sugar 
under the glass for the surviving heroes; two 
find the water and drink. I now repair to 
the battle-field. The struggle is over—not a 

| black to be seen, but a column of the red in- 
vaders is emerging from a large cavity that 
leads to the numerous galleries and under- 
ground chambers of these industrious blacks, 
and each invader is Garrying a larva or pupa. 
I follow the column, which is from four to 
ste inches in width, to the nest of red ants 
before mentioned. There is a wide opening 
in the side of this nest, down which they all 
‘disappear and leave their burdens, and again 
‘start for more plunder. All day long these 
| powerful marauders are engaged in this work. 


it on being disturbed. But what does this 
mean? Every little while a red warrior 
comes out with a black bundle, which he car- 
ries as carefully as be does the pupa or larva. 
[ stop him to inquire into the matter ; he drops 
his bundle, which immediately unrolls, and 
lo! it isa lively black ant, apparently unhart, 
and, to my eye, no way different from the 
warrior with whom he was so fiercely fighting. 

The books which I have read on the subject 
inform me that ‘‘ the red ants carry the pupe 
and larve of the blacks to their nest, where 
they rear them for slaves, but they never cap- 
ture the adult ant, for it would not stay in the 
new home if they did.” But these ants cer- 
tainly carried a great number of adult blacks 
to their nest, and I am quite sure they did not 
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feed the larve. I captured several of the red 
marauders with their victims, and placed 
them under the glass. The reds now pay no 
attention to the blacks, but simply try to 
make their escape. I take larve and lay them 
on a leaf, and put them under the glass also, 
and place moistened sugar in their reach. 
Very soon the blacks are feeding the helpless 
larve. I remove the glass cover; the reds 
immediately run away, but the blacks stay 
and continue to sip the moistened sugar and 
feed the young. [ hold a magnifying glass 
over them, and find the litile larve raise up 
their heads and open their mouths to be fed, 
very much like young birds. I now take tho 
larve, together with the nurses, and place 
them near the nest of red ants. I soon lose 
sight of the nurses, but the larve are quickly 
taken into the nest by the red soldiers.— 
Harper's Magazine. 
a 

War.—War, in its origin and its progress, 
its glories and its triumphs, is rooted in sin, 
and is sustained by the pride and corruption 
of man.—Jacob Lindley. 
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The Scriptures of truth contain many con- 
soling assurances of the goodness of the Lord 
towards those who are faithfully endeavor- 
ing to serve Him. The Psalmist says, “I 
sought the Lord and He heard me, and de- 
livered me from all my fears.” ‘ This poor 
man cried and the Lord heard him, and saved 
him out of all his troubles.” “The young 
lions do lack and suffer hunger; but they that 
seek the Lord shall not want any good thing.” 
‘The eyes of the Lord are upon the right- 
eous, and his ears are open unto their cry.” 
“The righteous cry and the Lord heareth, 
and delivereth them oat of all their troubles.” 
“ Many are the afflictions of the righteous, 
but the Lord delivereth him out of them all.’’ 
These expressions are all contained in a single 
one of the Psalms of David; and the number 
of such precious promises might be greatly 
increased. 

The upright in heart are not promised 
freedom from those proving dispensations 
which are the lot of all in this state of exist- 
ence ; and which are a necessary discipline in 
the Divine ordering of events, to train and 
prepare us for usefulness in the church mili- 
tant here, and for enjoyment of the glorious 
blessedness promised to the Church triumph- 
antin Heaven. The language used is, “ Many 
are the afflictions of the righteous,”—but 
what a soul-reviving promise is annexed there- 
to, “‘ But the Lord delivereth him out of them 
all!” 

Our late valued friend, Hannah Williams, 
says in one of her letters, “If, under our prov- 
ings, we endeavor to do our best, no doubt we 
shall be helped ;” and also that she had been 
particularly impressed, “in reading the life of 
Thomas Shillitoe, to find him over and over 
again, out of great weakness and difficulties 
and trials, as a last resort, summing up his 
energies and resolving ‘ to do his best ;’ and he 
was helped, even to admiration.” 

Doubts and fears will at times assail even 
those who sincerely desire to follow on in the 


run away, but stayed and helped to nurse and /tribulated path that leads to rest and peace, 
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and to know tribulation to work patience, and 
patience to have its perfect work. Their 
faith is often reduced toa low ebb; but what 
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that true repentance would be experienced 
and forgiveness obtained. 
In the present instance, the execution of 


a mercy it is at such seasons to know that|the criminal was attended with many revolt- 


help is laid upon One who is mighty to save 
and able to deliver, even to the very utter-| 
most. The humble follower of Christ in such 
a condition, may be prepared to adopt the 
language of Jonah when he said, “ The waters 
compassed me about, even to the soul; the 
depth closed me round about, the weeds were | 
wrapped about my head ;” but the subsequent | 
experience of the Prophet will be his also ;— | 
“ When my soul fainted within me, I remem- 


ing circumstances, and we hope may have the 
effect to arouse the feelings of the community 


\to the barbarity of this method of punishment 


as well as to its inadequacy for the end in 
view—the deterring of wicked persons from 
the commissian of this crime—and to the utter 
incompatibility of it with what should be the 
effect of all judicial punishment ; the reforma- 
tion of the offender. Would that just and 
humane views in regard to the treatment of 





bered the Lord, and my prayer came in unto 
thee, into thine holy temple;” and he will} 
feel bound to adopt his holy resolution, “ I will | 
sacrifice unto thee with the voice of thanks- 
giving ; I will pay that that I have vowed ;” and 
be enabled to make the same acknowledg- 
ment, “Salvation is of the Lord.” | 

On the 10th inst., Benjamin Hunter was 
executed in the neighboring city of Camden, | 
for the murder of an individual some months 
ago. The verdict of the jury who found him 
guilty has been confirmed by his own confes- 
sion ; from which it appears that the leading 
motive for the commission of the horrible 
crime, was that love of money which the 
apostle declares to be “the root of all evil ;” 
and which, in the present case, certainly in- 
duced the unhappy criminal so to act as to 
“pierce himself through with many sorrows.” 

In his confession, he states that the mur- 
dered man was indebted to him. To secure 
himself from ultimate loss he effected large 
insurances on his life in different Insurance 
Companies. Then the suggestion entered his 
heart, that if his debtor were to die, it would 


such criminals should prevail to the entire 
abolition of what appears to us a remnant of 
barbarism ! 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The report of the Treasurer of 
Pennsylvania shows that the State debt, during the year 
ended 12th mo. Ist, 1878, was reduced $1,063,193, and 
on that date amounted to $21,875,620. The sinking 
fund at that date held assets valued at $8,504,899, leav- 
ing the net debt $13,370,721. 

There has recently been shown, at the Ledger office 
in this city, a tax notice dated 1795, which notifies a 
resident of Southwark that his tax rate was 21.3 cents 
on the $100. 

The operations of the Philadelphia Post-office, for the 
year 1878, show a steady, and in some particulars, a de- 
cided increase over any previous year. There were 
delivered by carriers, letters and drop letters, 1,054,541 
over last year; of postal cards, 1,107,465; newspapers, 
715,754—making a total increase of 2,877,760. The 
collection shows an increase in letters of 624,084; postal 
cards, 479,142 ; newspapers, 420,815. 

The English revisers of the New Testament have 
finished their second and final revision. The company 
have held 85 sessions, and have spent 337 days on the 
work. There were 24 members of the company, and 
the average attendance has been 15. There now re- 
mains the consideration of any further suggestions that 


,may be made by the American company, and the ad- 


be greatly to his pecuniary advantage by en- justment of some questions which have been reserved 


abling him to collect the sums that would. 
then be payable. As he allowed this thought | 
to take possession of his mind, and meditated 
upon it; the temptation presented to hasten 
the death on which so much was at stake. 
Thus step by step the cunning Adversary of 
man’s happiness led him into the snare which 
he had prepared for him ; until his heart was 
given over to murderous thoughts, and bis 
hands were imbued with a brother's blood. , 
He could not have reached this condition with. | 
out doing violence to the convictions of the 
Light of Christ in his heart; obedience to 
which would have enabled him to resist the 
first departure from the way of peace, and 
would have preserved him frum falling into 
so dreadful a state. 

May this sad case be a warning to all to 
shun the first step in the downward path. 
Every yielding to temptation to evil, no mat- 
ter in how slight a degree, weakens the power | 
of resistance, and places us more under the 
influence of that Evil Spirit who is ever) 
watching to begaile the uuwary. 

The violent ending of the life given to his, 
rational creatures by God for his own Divine, 
purposes, is shocking to our feelings; even. 
when effected by the authority of law, by the) 
hands of officers legally appointed for that 
purpose, and as a punishment for atrocious 
crimes. We believe it would be more in ac- 
cordance with the Divine Will, and with the 
spirit of that Gospel which breathes “ peace 
on earth and good will to man,” that such 
criminals should be placed in confinement, 
where time could be allowed for quict retro-, 
spect, in which there might be some hope 


ull the end. 

Heavy rains on the 12th inst. caused another rise in 
the James river, which was reported eleven feet above 
ordinary high water mark. ‘The streets in the lower 
part of Richmond, Va., were flooded by an ice gorge. 
Families were moving from their houses, and merchants 
removing their goods in the flooded district. The break- 
ing of an ice gorge in the Kanawha river, has caused 
a disastrous flood, and fears were entertained of a gen- 
eral ice break in the Ohio river; three steamers and 89 
barges, some of the latter laden with coal, have been 
sunk at different points. 

The snow storm of the 9th inst. is spoken of as the 
heaviest known for twenty years, in southern Ohio and 
northern Kentucky. Railroad travel was delayed, and 
at Ironton, Ohio, mills stopped for want of coal. 

The hostile Cheyennes imprisoned at Fort Robinson 
since last autumn, broke from the windows of their 
prison-room on the night of the 9th inst., and escaped 
to the prairie. The guards followed in pursuit, and 
fired upon the Indians, killing about 40 of them. The 
cause of the outbreak is stated to be the determination 





on the part of the Indians not to go to the Indian Ter- 
ritory, where it had been decided to remove them. 

The export of sugar from Boston, in 1878, amounted 
to 20,696,941 pounds, of which 14,634,238 pounds went 
to Canada. 

On the 11th inst., the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
ceived over $2,600,000 subscriptions to the 4 per cent. 
loan, and issued another call for the redemption of 
$10,000,000 5-20’s of 1867. ‘This makes since the open- 
ing of the year, $44,021,830 4’s subscribed, and $50,- 
000,000 1867’s called. 

In New York last week there were 270 cases of scar- 
let fever reported, and 63 cases of diphtheria—the 
number of deaths from the former was 54, and of the 
latter 22. The mortality from all causes was 569. The 
number of deaths in this city for the week was 359, of 
whom 50 were of consumption. 

Markets, &c.—Gold 100. U.S. sixes, 1881, 1062; 
4's, 1881, registered, 106 ; coupon, 1073; 44 per cents, 
105%; 4 per cents, 99}; 5-20's, 1867, 102}; do. 1863, 
104}. 

Cotton, 9} a 9} cts. per pound for uplands and New 
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Flour.—Minnesota extra $4 for medium, and $4.50 
for fancy ; western, $4.80 a $5,125. Patent and other 
high grades, $5.50 a $7.50. Rye flour, $2.75 a $2.87}, 

(Grain.— Wheat, red $1.05} a $1.06 ; amber, $1.06} a 
$1.074; white, $1.05. Rye, 55 cts. Corn, 42 a 46 ets, 
Oats, 28 a 325 cts. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 65 a 75 cts. per 100 
pounds; mixed, 45 a 60 cts. Straw, 65 a 75 cts. per 
100 pounds. 

Seeds.—Choice clover-seed, 6} a 6} cts. per pound 
for choice, and 5 a 5} cts for common. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand; 1700 head arrived 
and sold at 5} a 5} cts., for Penna. and western steers, 
4} a 5 cts. for fair to good, and 3} a 4 cts. for common, 
Sheep sold at 3 a 5} cts. per pound gross for common 
to choice. Hogs, 4 a 5} cts. per pound, as to quality. 

ForeiGn.—The library of the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute was burned on the 11th inst. It con- 
tained 80,000 volumes. Comparatively few books were 
saved, 

The Weardale Iron and Coal Company have dis- 
charged 1500 men because of the depression of trade, 
There are about sixty joint-stock companies in Sheffield 
working coal and iron mines, rolling mills, steel works, 
&c., and about twenty of these are in liquidation. 

The British Post-office is said to have in its employ 
45,506 persons—including the telegraph department. 

A despatch from Caleutta says, General Stewart's 
force has marched through Candahar. The other two 
divisions of the British army have gone into winter 
quarters. The Afghans are reported friendly. It is 
stated that the Ameer is expected to arrive in St. 
Petersburg about the middle of next month. 

General anxiety is said to prevail throughout Russia 
on account of the plague in Astrakhan. The infected 
district has been surrounded by troops 

Experiments have recently been madé at several 
foundries in Geneva, for the purpose of proving the 
quality of American coal, and have resulted very satis- 
factory. The iron made with it was so much superior 
to that produced by the coke invariably used through- 
out Switzerland, that the manufacturers confess their 
amazement and gratification. The American consul 
thinks this will lead to an extensive demand for anthra- 
cite coal in Switzerland. 

The average grain product of Europe is reported at 
5,000,000,000 bushels, of which Russia raises one-third 
France and Germany 520,000,000 bushels each, and 
Austria 500,000,000. Russia raises nearly twice what 
she needs, and Great Britain produces about one-fourth 
of her requirement. 

The difficulty between the government of Tunis and 
the French, is reported to have been settled by the 
Prime Minister of Tunis tendering to the French Con- 
sulate, on behalf of the Bey, a full apology. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. HALL, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 








Diep, on 11th month 11th, 1878, at the residence of 
her brother, Samuel Carey, Warren Co., Iowa, SARAH 
CaREy, a beloved and consistent member of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, aged fifty-four years. This 
dear Friend had long been much afflicted, having been 
entirely deprived of eye-sight for a considerable time, 
and finally became paralyzed, which she bore with 
Christian patience. Her relatives and friends have the 
consoling hope that she was, through infinite mercy, 
prepared to enter into that rest which remaineth for the 
people of God. 

, on the 20th of 12th month, 1878, at the resi- 
dence of her son, Samuel Carey, Warren Co., lowa, 
Ruopa, widow of the late Thomas Carey, in the 87th 
year of her age, an esteemed member of Coal Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa. She was a woman 
of meek and quiet spirit, and strongly attached to the 
principles of the gospel as professed by our religious 
Society. She manifested an ardent desire that they 
might be sustained in their primitive purity, and gave 
evidence that she was prepared as a shock of corn fully 
ripe, ready to be gathered into the heavenly garner. 

, at his residence, in Oskaloosa, Iowa, on the 
27th of 12th month, 1878, Jesse STANLEY, aged 79 
years. Though called from works to rewards—as in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, yet his relatives 
and friends are comforted in believing he was ready 
and prepared for the great change. 
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